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Charivaria 


A SPIRITUALIST argues that some people are so sceptical 
that if they actually heard table-rapping they would refuse 
to believe their own ears. Many of them are of course tea- 
shop waitresses. 

° ° 


Five German comedians have been banned from giving 


public performances — in 
that country. This of 
course does not apply to 
Dr. GOEBBELS. 

° ° 


“Is Britain really keep- 
ing the peace?” asks a 
writer. Well, we can see 
little sign that any of it 
has escaped elsewhere. 


° ° 


Thousands of pounds are 
thrown away annually on 
unsatisfactory inventions, 
says a newspaper article. 
Many people still forget to press Button B. 





° ° 


“Complaint that neither Hereford city nor county possesses a 
single gas mask, except for demonstration purposes, has elicited the 
information that the supply was sent to Hertfordshire by mistake.” 

Wellington Journal and Shrewsbury News. 
Never mind, Hereford; enemy bombers might easily make 
the same mistake. 
° ° 


Glass that magnifies is a new idea for shop windows we are 
told. But isn’t there the risk of shoppers being able to see 
the “4” in front of “Ib.” ? 


It is reported that watchers at aerodromes on the Cape 
route last week found difficulty in telling a hawk from a 
Henshaw. 


° ° 


An explorer states that he always insists on British foot- 
wear. He has found foreign boots to be practically uneat- 
able. 

° ° 


Tu-Whit Tu-Whoo! 

“Tf there are any Owls who 
would like to feather their nest 
with some really delightful 
baby owls would they please 
fly to the Vicarage and inform 
the Vicar ?”—Girl Guide Notes 
in Parish Magazine. 


°o ° 


‘When did the alarm- 
clock become popular?” 
we are asked. Oh, has it? 





° °o 


Laundry Shares Drop Alarmingly,” reads a financial 
headline in an Australian paper. With a thickening sud! 


° ° 


* Defendant said, * It’s a poke-up.’ ‘That is a new one on me,’ 
added witness. ‘but I think it is a slang expression for a frame-up.’ ” 
Kentish Times. 
Like “Copper,” which is, of course, a slang expression for 
a Bobby. 
°o ° 


A reader writes to a popular daily to say that all the pas- 


sengers in his railway-carriage recently were reading the same 
paper. He doesn’t mention which one of them it belonged to. 
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Gaudeamus Igitur... 


cipal’s wife to her sister, Mrs. 
Pinwhistle, “that we are having 
some students to tea this afternoon.” 

She spoke with diffidence, because 
she had noticed that Mrs. Pinwhistle. 
being married to a colonel, was apt 
to take a rather deplorable view of 
academic life 

“Oh, students,” said Mrs. Pinwhistle 
as one who, after a tempestuous voy- 
age, comes suddenly :nto harbour; “I 
don’t mind them. Young people are 
always easy to get on with if you know 
how to draw them out. I remember a 
very shy subaltern out in Poona - 

“Well, that’s cplendid,” said the 
Principal’s wife quickly, having a 
rooted distrust of Army Indian anec- 
dotes. “I’m sure you'll be a great 
help with them. Will you read us 
the list, Henry, so that we shall know 
whom to expect ?” 

The Principal emerged reluctantly 
from his Sunday paper. “Certainly,” 
he said w'th a sardonic smile; ‘“‘but if 
you find it any help I shall be very 
much surprised. Mr. Briggs of Lon- 
don, Mr. Brown of Torquay, Miss 
Bowes of Trinidad 4 

“Stop, stop!” cried his wife. “Do 
they all begin with B?” 

The Principal consulted the list care- 
fully. “No,” he said at last. ““There’s 
one called Zannabannaduliwar.” 

“Oh isn’t that lucky!” The 
Principal’s wife beamed at her sister. 
“An Indian. Very likely you'll find 
mutual acquaintances.” 

Mrs. Pinwhistle blenched, and the 
Principal remarked that as the fellow 
came from Cochin China that would 
indeed be a coincidence. 

“Cochin China? Well, I shall be 
most interested to hear about that,” 
declared his wife, unabashed. “And 
Miss Bowes from Trinidad—I shall ask 
herabout earthquakes and sugar-cane. ” 

“Miss Bennet of Stockport. Miss 


[; afraid, Clara,” said the Prin- 








CLOAKROOM 
__~e 








Bun of Brighton, Mr. Bailey of Auchna. 


midden, Miss Macgregor of Bury St. 


Edmunds 

“Not the other way round ?”’ inter. 
rupted the Principal’s wife. “ I mean, 
Miss Macgregor of Auchnamidden and 
Mr. Bailey of Bury would be so much 
easier to remember.” 

“Students are notoriously incon. 
siderate, my dear,” sa:d her husband, 

“That reminds me, Henry, you have 
to see a man at six, haven’t you?” 

“What man?” inquired Mrs. Pin. 
whistle inquisitively. 

“‘Just a man, dear. You see, the 
poor things never know when to go 
away. and if you ask whether they 
aren’t going to church they ’ve always 
been in the morning.” 

“Some students, Madam,” an.- 
nounced the parlourmaid in the tones 
of one who has again tound beetles in 
the pantry. 

“Oh, dear, why will they all arrive 
together?” moaned the Principal’s 
wife. “We shall never get them sorted 
out now.” 

She advanced smilingly as the party 
was herded in by the maid, who shut 
the door very quickly in case any of 
them escaped. 

“How do you do? So jolly that 
you ’ve all arrived at once. Miss Bowes, 
isn’t it?” 

“ Mac—Macgregor,” twittered the 
foremost young lady, backing nerv- 
ously on to the waistcoat of the man 
behind her. 

Mrs. Pinwhistle thought they would 
never get the creatures disentangled, 
and was obliged to admire the aplomb 
with which her sister bestowed a name 
at random here and there, prying indi- 
viduals loose from the mass and setting 
them adrift in couples. ‘‘Miss Brown, 
I expect you know Mr. Bennet. What! 
Oh, of course—how stupid of me!— 
Mr. Brown and Miss Bennet. You 
must get Miss Bennet to tell you about 
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her home in Trinidad, Mr. Brown. 
Not——? Well, you must tell Mr. 
Brown about Stockport then.” 

The Principal basely made straight 
for the unmistakable Mr. Zanna- 
bannaduliwar, extracting him with 
great skill and bearing him off into a 


corner to ask him what he thought of 


the climate; but when Mrs. Pinwhistle 
tried the same tactics with handsome 
Mr. Bailey she found herself encum- 
bered also with a plain earnest damsel 
who refused to be shaken off. 

“Now do tell me, Mr. Bailey,” said 
Mrs. Pinwhistle cleverly, “about the 
prospects for the football season. I’m 
sure you’re a great footballer ?”’ 

“Er——” said Mr. Bailey, flushing 
scarlet and knocking over a small table 
laden with sandwiches. 

“Excuse me,” said the plain girl 
with commendable swiftness, “I hear 
you have been in India. Would you be 





good enough to explain the system of 


agrarian land tenure as practised there 
to-day? I am writing a thesis i 

Mrs. Pinwhistle, looking wildly 
round for help, said she was sure they 
must be longing for some tea, but Mr. 
Bailey was too cunning for her. 

“Let me * he muttered, bound- 
ing thankfully away and _ colliding 
with a milkjug borne by the haughty 
parlour-maid. 

“—an interesting parallel with me- 
dieval forms of soccage » 

Apparently the plain girl had de- 
cided that it was better to give than to 
receive, and as escape was impossi- 
ble Mrs. Pinwhistle settled down re- 
signedly to drink her tea and ply the 
the girl with cake in the vain hope of 
damming her flow of information. It 
was a pity, she thought, that Pushing 
People In should be so much harder 
than Drawing Them Out. 











EXT time she surveyed the room 

the Principal was seen to be wedged 
on to the sofa between two young ladies 
to whom he was showing photographs 
of his tour in Greece. All three seemed 
plunged in gloom, and there was some 
desperate juggling with teacups as the 
Acropolis at Sunset passed from hand 
tohand. “ Bewtiful,” murmured the 
girl on the right for the fifteenth time. 
“Interesting traces of Byzantine influ- 
ence,” declared the other one. The 
Principal said nothing. 

Cochin China was obviously having 
@ lovely time in’ the corner with the 
glamorous Miss Bowes, and Mr. Bailey, 
who seemed to think that East was 
East and West was West, stood scow]l- 


ing at them from afar. This left the 


Principal’s wife with Messrs. Briggs 


» and Brown conducting over her head 


4 loud discussion of a book called Das 
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“And our New York office is just here on the 20th floor, 
directly facing the Empire State Building.” 


Kapital, which Mrs. Pinwhistle gath- 
ered had been written by one of them. 
It was c.early time for a realignment, if 
only to save Cochin China from par- 
tition at the hands of Mr. Bailey, fora 
tactful glance at her watch confirmed 
Mrs. Pinwhistle’s fear that it was still 
only five-thirty. She was therefore as 
much surprised as everyone else when 
the Principal leaped to his feet, burying 
his neighbours in a cascade of Greek 
ruins and sunsets. 

“Excuse me—had to see a man at 
six. Quite forgot.” And, pointing to 
the clock, which smugly registered five 
minutes past six, he made for the door 
and was gone. For one dreadful 
moment Mrs. Pinwhistle thought that 
nothing would happen; but she reck- 


oned without her sister. Rising 
graciously, the Principal’s wife walked 
straight across to Mr. Bailey. 

“Must you really go?” she asked in 
distress. “It has been so nice.” 

“Thank you so much,” said Mr. 
Bailey, wringing her hand in heartfelt 
gratitude, and in less time than it took 
Mrs. Pinwhistle to brush the crumbs 
off her skirt the party was jostling 
through the door pursued by affec- 
tionate farewells from its hostess. 

* But, Sarah——” Mrs. Pinwhistle 
sat down heavily and stared at the 
clock. “How a 

“Henry,” said the Principal’s wife 
complacently. “While they were 
arriving. He has a wonderful gift for 
judging by appearances.” 
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“Is that right—we invited Mr. Whittlebury down for 
the week-end, Clarence?” 


“Victoria. The Brighton Line”’ 


7 ORTUNATELY, in England at any rate, education 
Presi no effect whatsoever.” . .. “Three ad- 
dresses always inspire confidence, even in trades- 
men.” . . . “You see, if one plays good music, people don’t 
listen, and if one plays bad music, people don’t talk.” 

What is it that makes The Importance of Being Earnest 
so plainly the product of a serene, more self-complacent 
age than ours? The moral atmosphere? That of course is 
completely unperturbed. No gentleman (however double- 
lived) could be anything but gallant and courteous to a 
really “nice” girl. In modern light comedy there aren’t 
any really “nice” girls, and you wouldn't really be “nice” 
to them if there were. The utter insincerity of the epigrams ? 
It would be obviously tiresome and commonplace to ask 
oneself whether this cynicism or that paradox is true. They 
commonly are true. But whereas in later comedy the players 
would seem to care whether they were true or not, the actors 
in The Importance of Being Earnest must demonstrate the 
impertinence of being earnest in every line. They have the 
air of being clever not to make a point, but only (though the 
point is there) to make a phrase. Life, love, society, drama 
itself are so much at the mercy of wit that it seems a miracle 
for the action (even the action of farce) to proceed. 

“Well, that is no business of yours.” 

“If it was my business I wouldn’t talk about it. (Begins 
to eat muffins.) It is very vulgar to talk about one’s business. 
Only people like stockbrokers do that, and then merely at 
dinner-parties.” 

Begins to eat muffins ! This charming and childlike food 
motif in The Importance of Being Earnest indicates for me as 
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much as anything else the gulf that divides the then and the 
now. Consider the amount of putative alcohol that would 
be deemed fit to evoke all these immaculate flippancies in a 
modern play. But in two Acts out of three they are uttered 
by Jack and Algernon and the rest with the aid of no other 
stimulant than muffins and cucumber—and not all get the 
cucumber—sandwiches. Even the cigarette (that living fire 
at the heart of our light comedy) is only lit for the sake of 
one famous piece of dialogue :— 

Lady Bracknell. Do you smoke? 

Jack. Well, yes, I must admit I smoke. 

Lady Bracknell. 1 am glad to hear it. 
always have an occupation of some kind... . 

It is very hard for actors to conquer these lines and make 
them their own. Miss Evita Evans does it superbly from 
the start at the Globe Theatre, the others improving as the 
play goes on. I am sure it was right to revive the setting 
and costumes of the first production in 1895, though it was 
a sad shock to me, since I first saw the piece in the contem. 
porary modes of could it be 1910 ?—well, nearer to that, I 
hope, than to 1895. Anyhow GEORGE ALEXANDER was there, 
and it is the moment when he drew out his black-embroidered 
handkerchief that stays most clearly in my memory. But 
the dresses of the ladies had by this time become Edward. 
ian, and the short bob-tailed morning-coats that Mr. Jonny 
GreLcup and Mr. RoNALD WarDare obliged to be smart young 
men-about-town in had already grown longer with the years. 

But if I remember rightly the bag that Miss Prism left 
in the cloakroom was even smaller and less capable of 
holding a living baby than the one they are using now. 
There are two more of these matinees in aid of theatrical 
charities, and I hope they will be as successful as the 
others. EvoE. 


A man should 


” 


° ° 


se Bart’s a” 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL has carried on its 

great: work of healing the sick and relieving the suffering 
for over eight hundred years. The continuance of that 
tradition is now threatened. If “ Bart’s”’ is to maintain its 
honoured and indispensable services to mankind a complete 
scheme of rebuilding can no longer be deferred. At present 
there is no adequate accommodation for nurses, and none 
at all for paying patients (those of moderate incomes who 
cannot afford nursing-home fees); the X-Ray Department 
is hopelessly inadequate, and the buildings housing the 
special wards—Maternity, Children’s Orthopedic and so on 
—are quite unsuitable, most of them having been built two 
hundred years ago. To remedy all these defects, to provide 
spacious, light and airy accommodation for every branch of 
the Hospital’s activity, a sum of £650,000 is needed—and 
needed urgently. It is a formidable total, but if hundreds of 
thousands can be raised by voluntary effort, as they have 
been, for refugees and for the relief of distressed foreigners 
in their own countries, it should not be beyond the nation’s 
generosity to provide at least as much for the relief of our 
own kith and kin. 

There is a further point, and one which nobody in times 
like these can fail to appreciate. If hospitals, working at their 
maximum efficiency, are vital in peacetime, they are tet 
times more vital in war. We cannot, in the event of al 
emergency, allow so great a hospital as “ Bart’s”’ to be 
handicapped by cramped quarters and financial straits. 
Now, if ever, is the time to come to its aid. 

Will you send a contribution ? Cheques should be made 
out to “St. Bartholomew’s Hospital” and addressed to the 
Treasurer, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, E.C.1. 
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HE story of Robinson is the 

story of many more young men. 

and it seems only fair that his 
sporting ‘biography should be set out 
as a warning to others who may have 
similar ambitions. 

“Rhino” Robinson we used to call 
him at school, and he was quite flat- 
tered until one day he was taken 
to the Zoo and shown a rhinoceros. 
After that we were all careful to call 
him Stephen, which was his real name. 

But the point about Rhino is that he 
was the captain of the School XV. and 
led the forwards to more victories 
than anyone ever remembered previ- 
ously. And the Sports Master, writing 
in the School Magazine at the end of 
Rhino’s ‘ast term, was very enthusi- 
astic indeed about his play. “ Robin- 
son,” he wrote, ““whom we are very 
sorry to lose, is undoubtedly the finest 
player that Hyphen has ever had. He 
is fast and strong, a brilliant leader 
and a magnificent captain. Though he 
is so young he is already a complete 
footballer and could hold up his head 
in any team in the kingdom. We shall 


“Ob, Mummy, my balloon’s fainted.” 


Progress of a Genius 


all follow Robinson’s progress keenly, 
for we are convinced that a great future 
awaits him.” 

That: of course looked very good for 
Rhino, because the Sports Master al- 
ways believed in understating _ his 
pupils’ merits where possible, and he 
certainly knew what he was talking 
about. 

After that Rhino went up to the 
"Varsity, and we were all rather sur- 
prised when he was not made captain 
in his first term. But no doubt, we 
decided, there was a certain amount of 
favouritism in the higher circles, and 
we rather lost track of him for a year 
or two. 

But our faith was eventually justified, 
for Rhino duly got his Blue and played 
in the ‘Varsity match. It seems, how- 
ever. that the most distinguished critic 
to report that match was less percipient 
than he had once been, and it was clear 
that his powers of judgment were 
waning. Or perhaps it was his eyesight 
that was failing or his lunch that had 
failed to agree with him, for he was 
considerably less enthusiastic about 


Rhino than we had every reason to 
expect. 

‘**Robinson,” he wrote, ‘completed 
the pack.” “Completed the pack,” 
notice. He did not lead it or even stand 


out or merely lend it distinction—he | 


simply completed it! 

In the next year’s game, however, 
this same critic wrote a longer report of 
Rhino’s activities. “If a trifle slow,” 
he observed this time, ‘‘he made up by 
careful positioning, and no one can 
deny that he displayed great enthusi- 
asm.” 


E found out subsequently that the 

critic came from the Other Uni- 
versity, and agreed that that explained 
it. In due course we discovered that 
Robinson was playing for his county. 
and we hastened to read what the most 
conscientious reporter from his home 
city could do to atone for his colleague's 
previous injustice. 

But we were disappointed again. 
“Lack of speed,” wrote this addle- 
headed scandal-monger, ‘clearly told 
against Robinson, and though he w- 
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doubtedly tried hard he was unable to 
conceal the many defects of his game.” 

Defects! Lack of speed! In Rhino! 
Obviously the man was mad, and we 
were heartened to find that despite 
his insidious defamation by the Press, 
Rhino was chosen to play in an inter- 
national trial match. 

But this time we were quite prepared 
for what we read. 

Robinson,” we were told, ‘was 
slow and often caught out of position, 
showing little grasp of the essentials of 
forward play. It is undeniable that he 
has weight, but he has not yet learnt to 
use it properly, and his cumbersome 
movements often hindered his own side 
more than the other. The advantage of 
youth is considerably outweighed by 
the disadvantage of inexperience, and 
he must still learn how to dribble, to 
pass a ball and to pack in the scrum 
before he can be regarded as anything 
like a first-class forward.” 

Poor old Rhino! we thought. 

And yet to our amazement we have 
just noticed that he has been chosen to 
play for his country. It is with pain 
and with trepidation that we who 
knew him in his prime are looking 
forward to the printed comments on 
this final step in his degradation. 


° ° 


Effects 


N alert young man conducted me 

to Studio 7B, and I went in. I 

was a few minutes late, and al- 

ready the hero and heroine were stand- 

ing on each side of the microphone and 

reading from a script lines that had a 

ring of familiarity about them that was 

rather baffling until I remembered I 

had written them myself. No one took 

any notice of me, so I made myself com- 
fortable on a sofa and watched. 

I was sorry I had missed the start; 

there was an interesting stage-direction 
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there that I had particularly wanted to 
see performed. However, other stage- 
directions had their outward and 
visible signs scattered about the studio, 
and also the neighbouring studio, in 
lavish profusion. The producer’s voice 
interrupted the witty flow of the dia- 
logue: ‘ Let’s have that teacup break- 
ing a bit louder, will you?” it said. 

I looked for the producer, but he 
had taken a precaution greatly to be 
recommended to producers and was 


directing the performance by means of 


a loud-speaker connected with a micro- 
phone in another room. A young man 


lifted a two-foot-square block of 


paving-stone and laid it under the 
microphone. Another young man took 
a handful of broken china and at the 
correct moment let it drop from a 
height on to the paving-stone. ‘That’s 
more like it,” said the producer’s voice. 
“Carry on, Arthur.” 

On the lid of the piano and on a table 


in Studio 7c were an assortment of 


other sound-effects. There was a 


Vermouth bottle full of water 
(“ brandy ”). There were two ballon 
glasses. (“A little more, Uncle ?’’) 


There was a surgical-looking affair like 
a metal wastepaper-basket with a 
hinged lid that turned out to be the 
oven-door. There was a large wardrobe 
which proved to be the front-door of the 
flat. It was all quite fascinating. An 
announcer or somebody came into the 
studio, looked at the brandy-glasses 
and the bottle, said, “‘ This looks like a 
good play,” and went out again. 

The producer was speaking again. 
“When you open that tin of peaches I 
want to hear the tin punctured with 
the tin-opener. Mabel, will you go back 
to ‘Do you mind tinned-fruit ?’ at the 
top of the page?” 

“Do you mind tinned-fruit ?’’ Mabel 
inquired dutifully. 

‘Not a bit,” said the hero. “I love 
it. Can I open it for you?” 

‘Will you?” asked Mabel. “'There’s 
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adear. The tin-opener’s in the drawer 
in the table.” One of the effects-men 
ran his hand along a selection of forks 
and spoons. 

“Right-o,” answered the hero. 
“T’ve got it.” The effects-man held a 
biscuit-tin close to the microphone and 
tapped it sharply with his forefinger. 
There was no more to it than that. 

All the same I was disappointed at 
having missed seeing my first stage- 
direction realised, and I was delighted 
when the producer’s voice announced 
that we could knock off for ten minutes 
for a cup of tea and would then start 
the whole thing again from the be- 
ginning. 


HAT this stage-direction said actu- 
ally was “ Fade in sound of meat 
sizzling in the oven”’; and I didn’t see 
how they could reproduce that without 
at least an oil-stove, a frying-pan and 
a chop, none of which was in evidence 
in the studio. So when we were ready 
to start I was naturally all agog. One 
of the effects-men was standing by the 
piano preparing to be a cocktail-shaker. 
The other was in the adjoining studio. 
The producer spoke. 
“All ready, boys? 
your sizzling.” 

And that was all. Something, some- 
where, must have sizzled, because I 
was told afterwards that the sizzling 
was duly reproduced ; but in the studio 
was utter silence until Mabel spoke that 
first crashing line: “Damn! I’ve spilt 
the milk!” and the hero, registering the 
first laugh of the play, answered, “ Well, 
it’s no use crying over it, my dear.” 

But it does show you the scope you 
have writing for the wireless. My next 
wireless play is going to begin “ Fade 
in the Niagara Falls. A pneumatic-drill 
sounds in the background. Above it the 
faint note of a violin.” 

Listen for it. It ought to be good. 
Unfortunately, I shan’t hear it in the 
studio. 


Right-o—start 





“IT would have been drowned for certain had not this gallant fellow dived in, fully-clothed, to my rescue.” 





E spent seven nights in Hol- 
land, and qualified to write a 
book about it. The following 


are extracts. 
* * 


The exchange is against us. This is 
the only thing we have against the 
Dutch. It is a shock—we hope it will 
long continue so—for a Great Briton to 
enter a small foreign country and find 
that on changing his delightful pounds 
into their absurd currency he loses 
money. There should be ten Dutch 
florins (or gulder) to the pound, and 
they give him eight-and-a-half only. 
After a week in France, where things 
are, very properly, the other way, the 
shock is shattering. In France one is 
always thinking, ‘Well, nine francs is 
only a shilling, so ninety-nine francs is 
only eleven. How cheap! We are saving 
money.” From that one slips easily 
into feeling that one is making money, 
and the more one spends the richer one 
feels. Hundred-franc notes cease to 
mean very much; and having paid 
fifteen per cent. on the hotel bill for 
service, and an odd taxe and supplé- 
ment or two, one scarcely resents having 
to tip the entire staff of the hotel after 
all—for nine francs is only a shilling, 
and everything is so cheap that really 
one has saved money by travelling to 
France (if one conveniently forgets 
about the fare). In cold fact we are 
ruined, but so long as the exchange is 
in our favour it does not seem: to 
matter. 

After this agreeable experience, to 
arrive in Holland is like a cold doutche 
(sorry). The exchange is against us. 
We are losing money on every trans- 
action. We cannot understand why; 
for surely G.B. is bigger and better 
than Holland? Or not? They say it is 
something to do with the Gold Stand- 
ard. We cannot tell. We resent it. We 
like little Holland, so we waive the 
point: but before our next visit all 
this must be altered. 

i * 

If Holland were an inn (and what a 
jolly inn it would be!) the right sign 
for it would be “The Barge and 
Bicycle.” We had heard of course 
about the barges, but we had no con- 
ception of the dimensions of the Dutch 
bicyclisme. Surely this is one of the 
wonders of the world. The entire 
population of the towns, old men, 
young men, maidens and children, goes 
to work on bicycles and returns home 
for lunch in the middle of the day. So 
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Up, the Dutch /—I. 


there are four separate rush-hours, four 
mass-movements of bicycles, cascades 
of bicycles, avalanches of bicycles. 
When the traffic is stopped during 
bicycle-time the bicycles collect like 
snowflakes in a drift—in half a minute 
the bicycle-queue is five deep and fifty 
yards long. Here, for once, the fierce 
motorist meets his master. There are 
cobble-stones everywhere, and nearly 
always they are wet; the bicyclists are 
even more in a hurry than at home; 
trams and motor-cars are permitted to 
exist as well; Amsterdam and Rotter- 
dam ought to be a shambles—yet we 
did, not see a single crash, not even a 
skid. 

The bicyclists, by the way, pay a 
small tax annually. Why not? 


BS * * 


“La Have!” cries the Pullman 
attendant. “The Hague?” inquires 
the anxious English traveller. “‘ Don’t 
be vaag!” shouts the Dutch porter 
outside. ‘You mean Den Haag.” 

Later, on the map, you see a place 
called Gravenhage, and you are told 
that that is its right name! Hague, it 
seems, is a colloquial abbreviation—as 
one might call Liverpool ‘‘The Pool.” 
It is all very difficult. 

Amsterdam, the Dutch keep saying, 
is the capital of their country; but all 
the usual appurtenances of a capital 
are at Den Haag (La Haye—The 
Hague), including the Queen’s palace, 
the Parliament buildings, the Govern- 
ment offices and the Legations. The 
Hague, we fancy, has even more 
bicycles. 

We did the Parliamentary Chambers 
at once; and they make the English- 
man feel at home in many ways. The 
building stands beautifully by water, 
like ours. Indeed it stands im water, a 
small lake, the Vijver (but why not 
Parliament Pond?). From their seats 
in the Council Chamber the State 
Council can see the little island which 
the storks are said to visit in the spring. 
(We know this because for a thrilling 
moment the guide permitted us to sit 
in Princess Juliana’s seat.) The guide 
still speaks in awe of the great deeds 
done by Lord Snowden in that room. 

The Dutch House of Commons is cosy, 
as might be expected, and the benches 
are green, as they should be. The House 
of Lords (the guide insists on using these 
terms, for the Englishman’s conveni- 
ence) is fine and full of history. Behind 
the President’s chair is the spacious 
portrait of one of the Williams, the 
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one (we think) who ruled over England, 
But this likeness, we are sorry to say, 
has that tiresome trick of following the 
visitor round the room (or so the guide 
says). Here not only the eyes change, 
but the position of the legs and the 
book on the table (or so the guide says), 
If there were a compass in the picture 
the bearing would change, we gather, 
This is all very well in an open space, 
but not so well when one has to stumble 
about up steps and among benches in 
order to admire the wonder. It gives 
the guide great pleasure, but we hope 
that portrait-painters will not commit 
this marvel any more. 

Next, the beautiful painted roof, 
done by two pupils of Rubens, is 
illuminated. It represents the nations 
of the world looking down through 
holes in the clouds on the deliberations 
of the Dutch, “for the Dutch at that 
time were playing a very important 
part in the world.” Passing round the 
lower sky one identifies dutifully the 
Poles, the Persians, the Greeks, the 
Russians, the French (and we forget 
the rest). Then, right overhead, at the 
highest point, aloof from all others, the 
guide indicates a small group of “the 
English” peeping cautiously from be- 
hind their clouds—evidently “top 
nation.” It is a strain on the neck to 
see them, but we beam with pleasure 
and pride to think that we are held in 
such high honour and friendship. The 
guide, however, explains that “at 
that time the English were at war 
with the Dutch,” and that is why we 
are there. Never mind, there we are 
still, alone at the zenith of the Dutch 
Second Chamber; and the Dutch Sena- 
tors, we believe, are well content to see 
us there, but now for more congenial 
reasons. 

All the Dutch young, we believe, 
learn English in the schools. Certainly 
they all sing the Lambeth Walk in 
the streets. 


* % % 


One night we were taken to a night- 


haunt by two Americans and a Dane. | 


It was called ‘‘The House of Lords.” 
A. P. ii. 
° ° 


R.V. 


“The first rays of dawn lighted up the 
barren Moab mountains overlooking the 
Dead Sea where Moses caught his first 
glimpses of the promised land when the 
British forces, led by a squadron of Royal 
Air force planes, surprised the sleeping 
population.” — Winnipeg Paper. 
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and boots and coal, 
to dress the kids 

and buy the grub, 
but not a farthing 

for the pub. 


Take your turn 
to sign your name 
like millionaires 
but not the same. 
Take your turn— 
you ve got all day. 
It doesn’t matter 
if you stay. 











A thousand men 
who left the land 
and from the works, 

we quietly stand; 
then shuffle up— 
another’s paid 
for doing nothing 
at his trade. 


We’ve all the week 
to rest our souls 
and kick about 
at mucky goals 
and watch the traftic 
streaming through, 
why grudge an hour 
in the queue ? 





We’re born, we die, 


we eat and drink 
and strive to know. 
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| al The Queue 


AKE your turn 
to draw the dole- 
to pay for rent 








and pass our knowledge 
in the end 

to distant heirs 
with aches to mend. 


The rolling hills, 
the flowing seas, 
the rain and sun, | 
the beasts and trees, 
the clouds and rivers, 
roads and flowers— 
all these they say 
are always ours. 


We know there’s room 
for us to live 

and take the fruits 
the seasons give; 

we know there’s room 
enough to play 

and love and mate 
and have our day. 


But shuffle up, 
they ’ve paid another 
to prove that man 
to man is brother. 
They should provide 
a man who sings 
to take our minds 
off other things. 


We’re halfway there; 
it won’t be long 
to draw the dole 
and leave the throng 
to walk away 
so sly and meek, 
and leave them for 
another week. 


You give us room 
enough to play 
and love and mate 
and have our day, 
but still we cry 
along the queue, 
For God’s sake give us 
work to do!” 
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The Sturgeon and the Numerologist 


(A Slice of Life, with no Message whatever) 


HAT’s he talking about ? “Nu- 
merology, is it?” 
“T believe so,” Cogbottle guardedly replied. 

There was no reason why it should have been numerology. 
The crowd had gathered on the fishmarket in the first place 
to inspect a sturgeon, alleged to weigh eight hundredweight 
and indubitably measuring eleven feet, which had been 
caught in some boat’s trawl. But one earnest member of the 
company had seized his chance and was now standing on a 
couple of bricks he had taken out of his pocket and vocifer- 
ating about, at the moment, the Duke of Windsor. He held 
a little slate up in his left hand and intermittently chalked 
figures on it or rubbed them out with a wet finger. It now 
bore the digits 1, 9, 4 and 1, in that order. 

“, . and it’s a damnable shame,” he was bellowing, 
“that the gentleman you all know as the Duke of Windsor, 
with his flair, should be wasted.” 

However hard he tried nevertheless this man could not 
cut as commanding a figure as the sturgeon, which lay 
stretched out in front of him like a rampart, the colour of a 
white pig that has been rubbing itself here and there against 
a brick wall. Motionless, silent and horizontal, the sturgeon 
interested the crowd far more than the fidgeting, noisy, 
upright numerologist. 

“T shall never eat sturgeon again,” said Cogbottle, 
prodding the fish gently with his stick. 

“T never ate it before,” said Upfoot, “to the best of my 
knowledge.” 

“Nor did I. They say it tastes like veal.” 

“T can well believe that,” Upfoot said with a slight sneer. 
‘How does it feel to the stick?” 

“Resilient,” replied Cogbottle without animation. 

The orator said, ‘The Duke of Windsor has said that he 
will not come back except on one proviso. And do you know 
what that proviso is? I will tell vou what that proviso is. 
That proviso——” 


” asked Upfoot. 











Don’t be impatient, Sir Jasper, we're expecting 
one any day now.” 


T heard a street-speaker the other day,” said Upfoot to 
Cogbottle, ‘‘say just as I went past: ‘It’s gonna be hell in 
its entirety in this respeck.’ ” 

“Was he addressing you?” 

‘He may have been. I didn’t inquire.” 

“That was in London? . . . I thought so. They haven't 
such a gift for phrase down here. Influence of the sea 
perhaps. Keeps ‘em sober-minded.” 

“And I don’t blame him,” cried the numerologist. “I’m 
a married man myself, and an insult to my wife is an insult 
to me.” 


A short fat man with an umbrella wormed his way between | 


Upfoot and Cogbottle and poked his umbrella into the 
sturgeon. Having done this he said “God bless my soul” 
in a low voice, pushed his way back again, and withdrew just 
as the orator was announcing— 

“In 1941—in the year 1941—in the early part of the year 
1941—you ’ll see in the Gazette ” He paused and 
appeared to be elbowing aside some invisible spirits before 
writing the words in the air with his forefinger—“ ‘His 
Majesty the King has been pleased to grant to Her Grace 
the Duchess of Windsor the style and title of Her Royal 
Highness.’ That’s in 1941. Add it-up: One and nine is ten, 
four and one is five——” 

“T like to see a man certain of something,” said Cogbottle. 
To a limited degree it restores one’s interest in the future.” 

“No one present is interested in anything but the 
sturgeon,” said Upfoot. 

The orator himself seemed to be coming round to this view. 
He had finished the calculation on his slate and was looking 
round expectantly, apparently waiting for comments. There 
were none. None, at any rate, concerned with numerology 
or the Duke of Windsor. 

A voice said “That don’t half look like Joe.” 

Joe ain’t got no whiskers,” objected another voice. 

“N’more a sturgeon ain’t got no whiskers. Them ain't 
whiskers, bar-bells is what y’ call them.” 

Well, Joe ain’t got no bar-bells, I reckon. I never seen 
no bar-bells on Joe.” 











With a resigned expression the numerologist stepped | 


down. He picked up the bricks and put them back in his 
pockets without troubling to brush off the fish-scales they 


had collected. He looked in an unfriendly way at the | 


sturgeon, sniffed, walked round it and began to move 
away through the crowd. 

The same idea had struck Upfoot and Cogbottle, beside 
whom he found himself walking. 

You can’t get people interested in anything serious these 
days,” he said. 


Upfoot said combatively : * You call the political situation 


friv-——?” 

‘Ah, politics,” said the numerologist. “Well, that’s like 
talking about your illnesses all the time. Politics—they te 
all very well in their place, I always say. . So long. 
gentlemen.” 

He turned off to the left. 

A lorry with a load of nets went past. Cogbottle was silent 
for some moments longer. He had not said a word since 
they left the sturgeon. At length he remarked: “I know 
what I’m going to give up for Lent.” 

“What ?”’ 

“Caviar,” said Cogbottle. 


R. M. 
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PopuLaR MIsconckEreTIONS—LIFE IN THE FLAT ABOVE 


ORD & Lavy Nunpure are having 
brekfast. It is a sceen of lugsury. The 
lables laid with fried eggs toast leamon- 
ade & lots of lovley cakes. There are gold 
& silver plates and unistles & plenty of 
Xmas crackers and cetra. 


Lady N. Oh how I golish on choclat 
ayclares! will you have one dear? 


Lord N. No I am tired of ayclares. 
Oh dear it is raining & we cant go & 
piknik on the river. Oh bother dear me 
dash blow!! 


Lady N. Never mind dear Lord you 
be glad anyway you havent to eat 
porrige for brekfast like some poor 
children haf to Yes dash about the 
Would you like 
someone New to play with ?? 


Priscilla Writes a Play 


Lord N. Well then let us play with 
the tal person with the funny vale on 
her head whose come to stay. She is 
tal & nice. 

Lady N. Ob no she has not come to 
play with you. You must not worry 
her she is very busy. 

Lord N. Ah har!! you want to keep 
her all to yourself you Unkind pig. 

Lady N. Oh noI do not but you must 
be good & may be you will have a 
lovley supprise soon if you keep quite 
& do not bother the tal lady. 

Lord N. No I dont want your nasty 
supprise. You are selfish & I Will go & 
play with the tal lady so There!!! 

Lady N. No no I will stop you!! 

They strugle & fight together 
smaking &: hiting each other 


angrily. After some time there 
is a knok on the door. 

Lady N. Shut up you nasty Lord. 
Would you strugle in front of the maid 
controwl yourself. 

Lord N. Controwl yourself yourself 
you are a fine prig Come in. 

The door opens and the tal woman 
comes in. She isa Nurse. 

Nurse. My dear Lord & Lady I have 
pleasure to tell you that a beautifull 
little Son called Rudolf has been born 
to you upstairs!!! 

Lady N. Har har there you are you 
see after all your grumpling. 

Lord N. Oh Hooray that is indeed a 
Gumching Supprise!!! 

They make up. 


GoopBYE. THE END. 
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“Tell Cook I shall be taking dinner out to-night.” 
“Yes, M’m. What’ ll it be—sandwidges ?” 


Assistant Masters: Are They 


Insane ? 
From the papers of A. J. Wentworth. 


AWLINSON is down with flu and a man called 
Faggott has come in for a week or two. He is a 
Major apparently—one of those stocky red-faced 
men with a moustache which sprouts out in a disagreeable 
way over uneven yellow teeth. He whistles too, and is—well, 
more abrupt in manner towards some of the regular staff 
than one altogether expects or relishes. No doubt it is 
difficult to get the right type of man for such a short appoint- 
ment, but still—there are agencies and so on which cater for 
this kind of emergency. One wonders if he has had much 
experience really; and I’m bound to say the one place one 
does hear of his having been at doesn’t seem to me to be 
quite—though it’s easy enough to get a false impression of 
these things. “ Not the way we used to do things at Marston 
House”’—if he’s said that once in the last three days he’s 
said it a hundred times. As if we cared how they choose to 
do things at some potty little seaside school or other. * All 
I can say is,” I remarked at last, goaded beyond endurance 
by some petty criticism of one of our school rules—he had 
chosen to be offensive, if I remember right, because the boys 
here line up in their school order when the bell rings for meals 
and march to their places in an orderly fashion (a thoroughly 
wise arrangement, as it happens)—* All I can say is,” I re- 
marked, “if that’s not the way you used to do it at Marston 
House, so much the worse for Marston House”’; and I walked 
straight in to my place at Gainsborough (each table in the 
dining-room is known by the name of a famous artist or 
soldier—another old custom that Faggott has not hesitated 
to make the subject of his stupid pleasantries) without giving 
him a chance to reply. I was thoroughly angry. 
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Then this morning | told him in a perfectly friendly way 
that the Headmaster did not expect to see masters smoking 
in the school corridors or class-rooms, though of course it 
was quite all right in Common Room. “Rats to that!” 
he said, and strolled off down the passage with his foul, 
stumpy little pipe clamped firmly between his teeth. What 
can one do with such a fellow ? 

It is worse down at the Cottage. This evening he came 
barging into my room with a bottle of whisky in his hand 
looking for soda. “This chap Rawlinson doesn’t seem to 
have any in his room,” he said. Rawlinson is in the San, so 
Faggott has been given his room. It was on the tip of my 
tongue to say that Rawlinson had probably locked up his 
soda, and would no doubt, if he had known who was to take 
his place, have locked up his whisky as well; but instead ] 
merely replied that I had no soda to offer him and went 
quietly on with my correction of 114’s work. I had a great 
deal to do and my manner ought to have made it clear 
to anyone that I was busy and wished to be left alone. 
But a nod is as good as a wink to a blind horse. Major 
Faggott wandered about the room, whistling betwen his 
teeth, examining my belongings in the coolest possible 
fashion, picking up a book here and a book there and laying 
it down again with a groan, pausing with sharp exclamations 
of disgust in front of my Van Gogh reproductions and my 
college groups, going so far even as to take up a photograph 
of my sister from the mantelpiece and replace it without 
comment behind the ormolu clock. 

“Well,” I said at last when I could stand it no longer, 
“you don’t appear to have much work to do.” 

He came and leaned over my shoulder. ‘“ ’Ullo, ’ullo!” 
he said, draggling his pipe-stem over the papers. ‘Those 
curly brackets ought to have been taken out, or I’m a 
Dutchman. Three out of five.” 

“Are you a mathematician, Major Faggott?”’ 

“Me!” he said. “ You’ve heard of the Binomial 
Theorem ?”’ 

“T should hope so,” I said stiffly. 

“Well, I invented it.” 

“Indeed!” I said, making no attempt to keep the con- 
tempt out of my voice. “I was under the impression that 
it was invented by Omar Khayyam.” 

He roared with laughter. ‘What a queer old buffer it is! 
Haven’t you ever read the Rubdiyat?” 

*‘T have,” I answered. ‘‘I have also read Alice in Wonder: 
land. It is quite possible for a man to be a writer as well asa 
mathematician—just as it should be possible for a man to be 
a gentleman as well as a schoolmaster.” 

“Tt isn’t,” he said, quite failing to see the implication of 
my remark; “that’s why I’ve practically given up school- 
mastering.” 





“ That’s not the worst; you should see what’s 


bappened upstairs.” 
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I made no reply, contenting myself with ostentatiously 
marking my papers, and there was silence for a long time, 
~ that I began to hope the man had gone. But when at 
last I turned round in my chair I saw him still fiddling with 
the things on my mantelpiece. 

“No photograph of the Matron, I see,” he said with an 
unpleasant grin. 

J rose to my feet and demanded to know what he meant 
by that remark, He then made a suggestion so offensive 
that for a moment I was unable to speak, while the hot blood 
mounted to my cheeks. Never in all my years at Burgrove 
have I been spoken to in such a way—and by such a pre- 
posterous bounder. It is typical of the man that he misin- 
terpreted my natural flush of indignation and was pleased 
to describe it as a “guilty blush.” I believe I might have 
struck him where he stood, but fortunately he saw that 
[ was in a dangerous mood and decided to take his leave. 

“Well,” he said with an attempt at nonchalance, ‘if 
you’ve no soda in this rat-trap I may as well be pushing 
along,” and he swaggered off, turning a photograph of my 
old college Eight to the wall as he went out. 

I went straight along to Gilbert’s room as soon as he had 
gone. The fact is that that reference of Faggott’s to a silly 
incident of last term was the last straw. The whole thing 
was too childish. I simply tripped up in the dark one night 
when I was on my way to ask Collinridge about something 
or other, and Matron, whose room is not far away, was 
frightened by the noise and rang the Fire Alarm. Some silly 
fool has exaggerated the story and told it to this impossible 
Faggott, who is not above twisting the whole thing round to 
suit his own purposes and make me look ridiculous, or worse. 
§o I have put the whole position before Gilbert and he agrees 
that something must be done to put the Major—if he is a 
Major, which I begin to doubt—in his place. We have a sort 
ofa plan which we think may make it clear to the Head- 
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“There ’s a nasty gale in operation.” 


master that Faggott is not at all the type for a school of this 
sort. Better have nobody at all until Rawlinson comes back, 
as I said to Gilbert, than allow a mischief-maker like Faggott 
the run of the place for another fortnight. I could take 
Rawlinsons’ lot with my own, if it comes to that. The desks 
from both class-rooms would have to be moved into the 
gym, I suppose, though that might interfere with the 
Sergeant’s fencing-classes. Still, fencing isn’t everything. 

Gilbert approved of my gym-plan when I told him of it 
and suggested I might invigilate from the vaulting-horse—- 
but I don’t think he was serious. 


H. F. E. 


° ° 


Open Letter to the World 


LEASE be kind to Britain! 
She isn’t very strong, 
Her Navy’s inefficient, 
Her Army’s all gone wrong, 
Her A.R.P. is useless, 
Her Air Force far too small, 
Her people so degenerate 
She’s no morale at all! 
She doesn’t want to fight you, 
She’s so convinced you'd win! 
She’ll let you take her Empire 
If it will save her skin! 
She’s old, decayed and senile, 
And you have strength and youth, 
So please be kind to Britain, 
Don’t keep abusing Britain, 
Be nice to poor old Britain— 
Or you may learn the truth ! 











“Tsn’t it a nuisance? Ever since this quene nonsense began I haven't once been home before seven.” 
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What to Do With Our Daughters 


{Lines written after hearing the remark from a lady : “I really don’t know what to do with my girl—she’s gone all occult and says she's 
training for the Cosmic Ray!” | 


H why should our Belinda dwindle ‘ 
She who was once so young and gay 
Is getting thin as any spindle- 
She’s training for the Cosmic Ray! 


Gone are the days of wine and roses; 
She now goes clad in virgin whites 

And squats about in awkward poses 
Like Gandhi and his satellites. 


She who was chief among her fellows 
At hockey, tennis, badminton, 

Rending the air with cheerful bellows, 
Is now as grave as any Don. 


She who was once a hearty feeder 
Gorging on beef and suet-pud, 


Now murmurs darkly of the “Leader ” 
And swears that fruit’s the only food. 


Once our Belinda’s hopes of wedding 
Were rather rosy on the whole; 

But now for loftier things she’s heading: 
She’s only interested in Soul. 


And when adoring males come thronging 
Each with a ring they hope may fit, 

‘Stead of the smiles for which they’re longing 
She hands them all the frozen mitt. 


She who was once the pride of Pinner, 
Of Ricksmansworth and Chorley Wood 

Grows daily more morose and thinner 
And more uwnnaturatly good. 
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“BARKIS IS WILLIN’.” 


Neville Copperfield. “1 gave your message, Mister Barkis.” 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Synopsis of the Week 


Monday, February 6th.—Commons: 
Currency and Bank Notes Bill 
given Second Reading. 

Tuesday, February 7th.—Lords: 
Motion for appointment of two 
new Judges agreed to. 

Commons: Czecho - Slovakia 
(Financial Assistance) Bill given 
Second Reading. 

Wednesday, February 8sth.—Lords: 
Bastardy (Blood Tests) Bill given 
Second Reading. 


Commons: Debates on Inshore 
Fishing and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation. 

Monday, February 6th.—The most 
important event of the day was 
the P.M.’s statement, in answer to 
Mr. ARTHUR HENDERSON, that 
what M. Bonnet had said on 
January 26th was in complete ac- 
cordance with the views of the 
British Government—namely, that 
if France and this country were in- 
volved in a war all the forces of 
Great Britain would be at the dis- 
posal of France, just as all the 
forces of France would be at the 
disposal of Great Britain. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN added: “It is im- 
possible to examine in detail all 
the hypothetical cases which may 
arise, but I feel bound to make plain 
that the solidarity of interest by which 
France and this country are united is 
such that any threat to the vital 














ST. BASIL 
Patron Saint or INSHORE FISHERMEN 


Masor NEVEN-SPENCE 


interests of France, from whatever 
quarter it came, must evoke the imme- 
diate co-operation of this country.” 
These words had a most stimulating 
effect on the House, which cheered 
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them to the echo. It is to be hoped that, 
coupled with President RoosEVELT’s 
admirable declarations, they may bring 
a new sobriety to Rome. 

Less urgent but not to be passed over 
was the story told by Captain PETER 
MacponaLD of a pig which lately 
travelled by rail from the West 
Country to a Birmingham factory, all 
alone, though possibly recommended 
to the care of the guard, at a total cost 
of two pounds fifteen shillings. Mr. 
RAMSBOTHAM, for the MINISTER OF 
AGRICULTURE, hastily assured him that 
such an expensive journey could have 
no official place in the plans of the 
Bacon Marketing Scheme. It was just 
a very exceptional pig. For all Mr. 
P.’s R. knows it played the three-card 
trick on its fellow-travellers in the First 
Class and so paid its own expenses. 

The Bill of the day, to permit of the 
gold in the Issue Department of the 
Bank of England being valued at the 
current rate on a weekly assessment, 


instead of at its present fixed rate of 


eighty-five shillings a fine ounce, was 
patiently explained by the CHANCEL- 
Lor. It was not to be taken as indicat- 
ing any change in our monetary policy, 
he said, but was a realistic and helpful 
reform; and one of the ways in which 
it helped was by releasing ninety-five 
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million sterling. Sir JOHN SrMon, 
though naturally tempted with a diffi- 
cult Budget ahead of him, proposed to 
treat this as capital appreciation and 
hand it over as a reserve to the Ex- 
change Equalisation Account. 

No one was able to think of any- 
thing much against the Bill. 

Tuesday, February 7th. — The 
Lords, who met to-day, greatly re- 
gretted the death of their Serjeant- 
at-Arms, Major-General Sir CHARLES 
CorKRAN, and agreed to the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR’S motion proposing 
that a Humble Address should ask 
for the appointment of two new 
Judges. 

For the second day running Sir 
Joun Son got a Second Reading 
for a Government Bill without a 
division; but though the House 
had been apathetic about a domes- 
tic question of the Treasury it 
showed a very different spirit to- 
wards the Bill ratifying the sums 
lent and given to Czecho-Slovakia. 
The general feeling was that what- 
ever sum went genuinely to refu- 
gees could in this case be justi- 
fied, but that in spite of all the 
precautions taken by the Govern- 
ment a large part of this money 
would find its way into Nazi 
pockets. 

Sir JOHN explained that the chief 
reason why he had been so long in 
bringing the matter before the House 
was that these precautions had en- 
tailed very great trouble, but he claimed 
that they had been not altogether un- 
successful. Six million pounds was by 
way of loan, four million a free gift, 
there was to be a British Liaison Officer 
in Prague, and refugees were to be 





“Who ’ll be chief mourner ?” 
“T,” said the Wren, 
“1, WepGwoop BENN, 
“T°ll be chief mourner.” 
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helped regardless of their creed, politi- 
cal views or race. 

For the Labour Party Mr. Wepc- 
woop BENN deplored the Government’s 
habit of spending public money before 
asking permission from the House. He 
was of course in favour of doing 
everything that was possible for 
refugees, but he gave figures to show 
to what a grave extent Germany had 
robbed Czecho-Slovakia of her wealth 
and resources. He was convinced that 
Germany would largely benefit from 
this money. 

Mr. Haro_tp MacMILLAN, pointing 
out that the Munich Agreement had 
already been widely broken by the 
Governments concerned, thought that 
the Bill was the least we could do to 
cover some of our shame for the way 


the Czechs were being treated. And 
Mr. Durr Cooper, who rebuked 


Sir Lampert Warp for his allega- 
tion that the Czechs had been in 
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the main let down by France, de- 
clared bluntly that the frontiers of 
Czecho-Slovakia, which it would be 
impossible for us now to guarantee, 
existed only at the dictation of Ger- 
many, who would also dictate how this 
money should be spent. It would have 
been more wisely given to Lord BaLp- 
wry’s Fund. “In the shape of military 
roads,” he said, ““Germany is branding 
the swastika upon the face of Czecho- 
Slovakia, and that badge of shame will 
remain there until the frontiers of 
Europe are re-drawn.” 

Wednesday, February 8th. — Lord 
Mertuyr’s Bill to make paternity 
blood-tests compulsory in bastardy 
cases provoked a good debate in the 
Lords, Lord Dawson supporting the 
Bill wholeheartedly and Lord RaGLan 
going so far as to say that as most 
magistrates were elderly men and most 
elderly men were sentimental where 
young women were concerned, it was 
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“1 don’t suppose this little person knows what an ‘ Emergency’ is? 
“Of course I do—it’s what Mummy takes safety-pins in case of.” 


important that men should be allowed 
this chance of proving non-paternity. 
In view of all the difficulties of cost and 
administration the CHANCELLOR would 
not promise Government support, but 
urged that the Bill should be sent 
to Committee. This was accordingly 
agreed to. 

In the Commons Mr, SPEAKER was 
unmoved by Mr. HERBERT Morrison’s 
eloquence and ruled that the scope of 
his L.C.C. Bill, imposing land rates on 
London, was too wide to be dealt with 
in a private measure. 

The wretched condition of inshore 
fishermen and the question whether 
workmen’s compensation should be 
immediately increased in spite of the 
fact: that a Commission was sitting on 
the matter were later discussed. On 
the second subject the Opposition 
came within two votes of winning the 
division and were correspondingly 
elated. 
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At the Ballet 





“THe SLEEPING PRINCESS” (SADLER’S 
WELLS) 


THE long-awaited premiére of the 
revival of The Sleeping Princess—a 
gala performance in aid of The Housing 
Centre—was held in the presence of 
Her Majesty QUEEN Mary on Febru- 
ary 2nd at Sadler’s Wells. 

This spacious TcHatkowsky ballet, 
produced by NicoLal SERGUEFF after 
the choreography of PETrPA, calls for a 
display of the Grand Manner in the best 
Marble Halls tradition. D1aGHILEV 
perfectly realised this when in 1921 he 
secured BaksT to design the cloud- 
capp’'d towers, the gorgeous palaces 
and the costumes that positively 
dripped the plush and velveteen of the 

riod. He set STRAVINSKY to re- 
upholster the TCHAIKOWSKY score and 
engaged the most dazzling cast of 
ballerinas ever to be seen outside 
Imperial Russia to rotate before the 
Princess Aurora’s christening cradle at 
the Alhambra. 

Pictorially the production at the 
Wells must be said to have failed. 
King Florestan’s Palace was glum, not 
gaudy. The Princess Aurora had ob- 
viously just hopped down from a 
hoarding where she had been poised to 
advertise a famous brand of Christmas 
cracker. The first cause for dissatis- 
faction lies in the contribution of NADIA 
BENoIs, whose décor does nothing to 
quicken the imagination of the ballet- 
goer. 

The second seed of dissatisfaction 
has been sown in the realms of accus- 
tomed usage. Like the concert-goer the 
ballet-goer is a creature of habit. In a 
literature that is severely limited he 
finds his interest centred on the inflec- 
tion lent by the individual artist to the 
familiar rdle. In the abridged version 


of this work known as Le Mariage 


@Aurore the finest choreographical 
passages have been preserved, and it 
has come to be for many of us the touch- 
stone by which we tell perfection. Much 
of the choreography was revised by 
Numska. A lovely pas-de-trois for 
Florestan and his two sisters, one of the 
most perfect examples of movement 
to music that ballet can show, and 
an inspired rough-and-tumble peasant 
dance for the Three Ivans, are passages 
for which the ballet-goer waits. They 
surpass anything that the original 
choreographer, Petipa, devised in 
these places in the Sergueff-Wells 
transcription. 

_ But there is cause for congratulation 
in the dancing of this classic. Marco 
Fontgyn, the Princess Aurora, danced 


with brilliance. The difficult Rose 
Adage, the neat little variation popu- 
larised by NEMCHINOVA and used in- 
stead of the borrowed Sugar-Plum 
variation in the abridged ballet, were 
models of line, lightness and precision. 

RoBERT HELPMANN danced a little 
palely, weighed down as he was by the 
Prince’s fine manners. JUNE BRAE, the 
Lilac Fairy, gave grace, generosity and 
dignity to a réléin which others might 
have found only the latter quality. As 
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the Rose Fairy and the Fairy of the 
Song Birds Pameta May and Eniza- 
BETH MILLER brought gifts of technical 
virtuosity to the christening. FREDER- 
IcK ASHTON and MoLLy Brown scored 
a popular success with a pussy-cat 
pas-de-deux. 

The words of the fairy-story linger 
in the ear: “. . . and the Princess slept 


for one hundred years”; but surely at 
Sadler’s Wells it goes on longer than 
that. 
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“Well, get it swep’ up. No 
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use cryin’ over spilt milk.” 





At the Play 


*MaGcyar Metopy” (His Mavesty’s) 


Wuy any two persons should pay 
twelve-and-sixpence a head for the 
privilege of carrying on a conversation 
subject to continuous interruption from 
the stage is beyond my imagination. | 
had a couple of these eccentrics very 
near at this play. If the steam-siren of 
the Queen Mary had hissed a protest 
in their ears I think they would have 
gone on undaunted. By no reasonable 
standards could their talk have been 
called clever, for it was neither racy, 
subtle nor profound. The man’s voice 
would have been judged powerful in 
any company, but to make certain that 
it would get its maximum effect he filled 
in the occasional silences by stropping 
and honing it deep down in his chest in 
an infinitely disturbing manner. When 
he was assured it was at concert-pitch 
off he would go:— 


“Haw, is that the funny 
feller 2” 

“Don’t think so. Expect 
he'll be along in a minute.” 

“But dammit, he’s got 
funny clothes on.” 

“Well, it’s supposed to be 
Hungary.” / 

“Haw, surely they wea 
Western dress by now?” 


It was as clear a case for 
murder as I can remember. 

This ‘musical romance”’ 
is the ill-fated Paprika, 
which I didn’t see, set out 
again in a slightly different 
castor. It is well supplied 
with the “clichés” ofits kind. 
An Empress, two dukes, a 
count whose handsome face 
fails to conceal a general 
shadiness of purpose, a 
chorus-girl who becomes a star in one 
stupendous bound, glimpses of high 
life in London at the end of the last 
century and of feudal splendour 
in Middle Europe, luminous 
skies studded with twinkling 
stars, brightly-coloured dresses, 


sentimental music, pantomime me 


humour and a general air of 
innocence and virtue triumph- 
ing in a naughty but exciting 
world are all here. I confess it 
is not my cup of tokay, for 
unless as an excuse for some- 
body to be unusually funny or 
dance arrestingly well or sing 
irresistible tunes, ‘musical 
romance” seems to me to be 
floundering along in the wash 
of the cinema, which easily 


Michael Herriot 
Roszi Belvary 


HUNGARIAN HONEYMOON 
Julika 


Jarvis . 
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draws away from it; but a large audi- 
ence obviously thought otherwise. 

A young English musician, Michael 
Herriot, about to be a duke—in the 














EAVESDROPPERS 


first scene his aged and eminent rela- 
tive gives him a blessing which is rap- 
idly palsying even to the naked eye— 
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rushes back to Hungary and in the 
few months of grace which are left to 
him manages to persuade a famous 
régisseur to put on in Budapest his 
light opera and to let an unknown 
actress play the lead. This is Roszi, 
with whom Michael is in love; his allies 
are a warm-hearted lady named Julika, 
and his own valet, Jarvis. The operetta 
is well received, Roszi is made, the 
Empress (who had once in his riotous 
youth gone to undefined lengths with 
the now withering duke) is kind—] 
must say she is very kind—but there 
are still two moles in the butter, as 
Hungarians have said ever since King 
Matruias Hunyapt first coined the 
phrase. One is the twirling Count 
Ferenc, for whom the Western Broth- 
ers would have quickly found a name, 
the other is the death of the duke. The 
Count has long been assiduously pur. 


a suing Roszi with the most dishonour. 
a6 2-H able intentions, and when Michael gets 
Wig the fatal telegram and hurries back to 
aS the vacant dukeries he 
apt omits to give her Michael's 


apologetic message. As they 
are in the middle of a party 
and Michael has just de- 


Zs 
\AZ Zs clared his love, Roszi is 
= i@ naturally a trifle hurt; but 
ON A Z Julika and the faithful 
ZZ Jarvis, ona bicycling honey- 

moon in London, sweep 


Michael off to Budapest 
again, and before we know 
where we are Roszi is the 
new Duchess of Firth. Not, 
however, before Michael has 
been let in for a duel with 
Ferenc, which takes place 
in almost pitch darkness and 
in which he is lucky to be no 
more than wounded in the 
arm, though he lies and 
groans afterwards as if he 
has sustained some very 
severe internal injury. 
Mischief and sparkle are given to 
Roszi by Miss Brynre Hate, while 
Michael, normally played by Mr. 
Rocer TREVILLE, was taken 
at short notice and very 
creditably by Mr. PETER Mos- 
LEY. Miss STELLA ARBENINA 
plays the Empress with author- 
ity. Julika and Jarvis, who 
provide most of the comedy, 
are in the competent hands of 
Miss Berry WARREN and Mr. 
JERRY VERNO; Mr. ARTHUR 
Marcetson decks out the Count 
with sinister charm ; Mr. JIMMY 
GoppEN gives a good little 
sketch of a gay old manager, 
and Miss Berry BUCKNELL 
dances several neat measures I? 
the Magyar style. ERIcy. 
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seen something which is cer- 
tainly going to run. But when 
the curtain fell on Little Lady- 
ship I do not think anyone 
in the theatre had any doubts, 
as they clapped the admirably 
witty speech of Mr. CrciL 
PaRKER, that Mr. Ian Hay’s 
comedy had come to stay. It 
isa light and in the best sense 
of the word a foolish affair, a 
play to which parents will take 
their daughters if those daugh- 
ters are prone to day-dreams 
about what fun it would be to 
marry straight from theschool- 





‘ets 


room distinguished men much 
older than themselves. 

Eve (Miss Litt1 PaLMER) 
achieves such a marriage and 
finds the days in the great 
Bryanston Square house of 
the distinguished surgeon she 
has married very long indeed ; 
so long that she thinks it 
would be more fun to go back 
to school, and back she goes. 
She is lucky in herschool, is this 
“Lady Bultitude,” for Miss 
Philpott (Miss ELL1IoT Mason) 
and Miss Mandrill (Miss Bra- 
TRIX FIELDEN- KAYE) are 


children pay their own school-bills 
and read their own reports—it also 
has a sharp disciplinary note. This 
makes it a refreshing and exciting 
change for Eve after the boredom 
of a life without discomfort or 
challenge or interest such as she 
had drifted into in her home. She 
is fortunate in the friend, Judy 
Bingley (Miss Joan Wurte), who 
wranges this strange double life, 
for Judy makes things happen 
wherever she goes, and her cheeky 
high spirits keep the classes alive. 
Class-rooms are nearly always suc- 
cessful on the stage, and there is 
a very amusing one here, ade- 
quately staffed with nine pupils, 
whose widely-differing and some- 
times repellent characters are not 
obscured by the Tadworthy 
House uniform. The prize girl, 
Hilda Smithson (Miss Joan ELLUM), 
has a father who plays a great 
part. Mr. Ernest Jay shows us 





this bowler-hatted snooper, full of 
the disgraceful things he has seen 
at the Bijou Cinema. There is a 
mathematics master, one Mervyn 


| Budge (Mr. Daviy TREE), who 


“LittLeE Lapysure” (STRAND) 


It is not often these days that I come 
away from a theatre knowing I have 


dragons with strange vocabularies and 
mannerisms, and though their school 
is in some ways ultra-modern—the 
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falls, but not too heavily, for Hve, and 
makes the heart of the situation. He is 
a gentle creature, and Sir John Brent 
an easy reasonable man, and we can 
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bound on 
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TEMPERATURE 110 
(ee ee eee . Miss Litt1 PALMER 


Sir John Brent Mr. Cectn PARKER 


trust Mr. [an Hay not to let the situa- 
tion get above itself. Everything is 
kept on the note of a light spree, and 
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even when Sir John discovers that his 
wife is telling him things which cannot 
be true, he does not think the worst or 
let there be more than a suspicion of 





serious worry. As for Miss 
Littt PALMER, she takes het 
adventure, even when it lands 
her in increasing embarrass- 
ments, as in writing out pun- 
ishment lines at home, with an 
easy insouciance. 

There is a vague _ back- 
ground of grown-up people— 
Judy’s parents—but they do 
not get admitted to the 
secret, and hover on the 
fringe of the comedy. There 
are a great many hearty and 
unsubtle jokes in the dia- 
logue, which is pitched mid- 
way between what people 
might say and what a clev- 
erer writer with less sense of 
the theatre might make them 
say. Perhaps a little more 
care might have saved the 
impression that the situations 
are forced and rushed; but 
then verisimilitude is not 
what is sought in this piece. 
What is sought and abund- 
antly achieved is to tell the 
story of an escapade which 
confronts a wide range of 
amiable—and some very at- 
tractive—people with a series 


of disconcerting situations. Miss Pat- 
MER and Miss JOAN WHITE strike an 
admirable balance, and Mr. CrciL 


ParKER’s Sir John, in whose 
professional attainments as a sur- 
geon we readily believe, gives a 
reassuring specialist’s air to a 
comedy which needs one or two 
fixed points to make sure that 
it does not wander, in the wake 
of characters like Miss Mandrill, 
into the grotesque; for Miss 
Mandrill might have come from 
an aviary for the larger and more 
earthbound birds, while Mr. Smith- 
son, in his own unpleasant way, 
comes into the play out of the 
comic strips. D. W. 


° ° 


The Lover Consoles 
Himself 


HE world’s a funny place. I 
love Miss Quizz 
And Miss Quizz hates me. ‘Spite 
of which I’m glad, 
For should she love me, with my 
ugly phiz, 
Why then I’d say, “Ye gods! 


the woman’s mad!” 
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‘7 don’t know how it’s done, but I understand they use the stuff in the manufacture of lipstick.” 


EAR, you must forgive me for 
being late, but when I tell you 
that it was a matter of life and 

death I feel sure you won't mind.” 

“Naturally, Miss Littlemug, a matter 
of life and death is more important than 
a cup of tea. Whose life and whose 
death?” 

“Very well, dear, if you're going to 
take it in that spirit I think I'll go 
straight home. No, I don’t want any 
tea. I should definitely prefer not to 
have any. No, I’m not in the least hurt 
or upset or anything—I just feel I’d 
rather go straight out into the wind 
and the rain again. That’s all.” 

‘Please don’t say that. I was really 
only 
“] quite understand. 





Please don’t 


say another word. I’m not the kind of 


person to take offence.” 

“Then do please sit down and have 
your tea, Miss Littlemug.” 

“T’m quite sure it’s an excellent tea, 
but I’d rather not have any. In fact 
it would choke me. I quite appreciate 
all your kindness in asking me to come 


Good-bye 


and having a place laid for me and 
everything, but I don’t care to push 
myself in where I’m not wanted. I 
never have done such a thing and I 
never shall. And don’t, if you please, 
trouble to send the crochet pattern of 
which we spoke. I shall not be making a 
bed-jacket for poor Aunt Amy after all.” 

“T can’t see why your poor Aunt 
Amy shouldn’t have a bed-jacket just 
the same.” 

“No, dear? Well, we all look at 
things differently, I suppose. I may 
be wrong—lI often am—but I don’t feel 
that Aunt Amy would care for a bed- 
jacket in all the circumstances. If I 
make her anything at all now it will 
simply be a cardigan. Knitting, not 
crochet. And now good-bye.” 

“Miss Littlkemug, do change your 
mind. Honestly, I didn’t mean ‘ 

“Dear, I know exactly what you 
meant. Please don’t trouble to explain. 
I understand perfectly and I’m not in 
the least offended. Certainly not. We 
shall be just as good friends as ever, 
even if we don’t meet again, or speak to 





one another if we should meet. I can 
easily keep away from the Women’s 
Institute meetings, and perhaps you 
could send me a little message if you 
should be going to tea at the Rectory, 
or with the Battlegates, or popping in 
to lunch with the dear Trevors, and 
then I can just make a point of avoid- 
ing them. It can all be arranged quite 
simply and naturally, and nobody need 
know anything about it except our- 
selves.” 

“Anything about what, Miss Little- 
mug?” 

“Dear, would you very much mind 
if 1 begged you not to shout and roar 
like a bull? It isn’t that it matters, but 
it just happens to go through and 
through my head like a knife. I don't 
feel able to stand it, that’s all. I’ve 
had a most trying day, and though I 
don’t want to say anything about that, 
I’m afraid it’s left me quite worn out. 








But I daresay I shall manage to get 
home somehow. No, please don’t come 


to the door with me. I shall be quite , 


all right. Good-bye.” 
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“Very well. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye. By the way, I’m very 
sorry to have to give you any trouble, 
but I think you’d better know that the 
spare copies of One-and-Twenty Sea- 
Shanties for Mothers are inside the top 
book-cupboard on the left of the Village 
Hall as you go in. I mention this be- 
cause it’s most improbable that I shall 
be attending any more of the practices.” 

“But I thought you were accom- 
panying——” 

“You'll find somebody else, no 
doubt. I’m afraid as things are now it 
would be rather too painful to come to 
the practices. I daresay it’s very 
foolish of me to be so upset, but there 
are some things that flesh and blood 
can’t be expected to stand.” 

“T do wish you wouldn’t be so 
upset : 

“T’m not in the very least upset. Why 
should I be? You’ve decided—very 
naturally no doubt—that you don’t 
wish to have anything more to do with 
me and I’ve simply accepted the fact. 
There’s only one thing to be said, and 
that’s good-bye.” 

“Then good-bye.” 

“Good-bye. You mustn’t think that 
I’m going in anger or anything in the 
least like it.” 

“No, very well, I won’t. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye. I’m afraid I shall be 
obliged to ask you if I may borrow an 
umbrella. It isn’t that I mind getting 
wet in the very least, but it’s pouring 
with rain. Pouring.” 

“Will you wait until——” 

“No, dear. I don’t think anything 
would be gained by that at all. Per- 
haps some day, a long time hence, we 
may find it possible to meet again— 
I’m sure I hope we shall. But for the 
present I think it had better be 
good-bye.” 

“Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, dear. I think perhaps the 
simplest plan would be for me to leave 
the umbrella at the post-office, and 
then perhaps you could pick it up. But 
Idon’t want you to be inconvenienced 
inany way, and I could—if it would 
make things any easier for you—get 
the fish to leave it to-morrow morning 
—if to-morrow is your fish-day ?”’ 

“Yes, Miss Littlemug, it is.” 

“Well, dear, good-bye. I don’t want 
to leave you in anger. Far from it. If 
you want to talk things over quietly 
don’t hesitate to ring me up. Any time 
up to eleven to-night. Or afterwards.” 
_“Wouldn’t it be better if you were 
just to sit down for a minute now ?”’ 

“If you insist. Though really . . .” 
_ “Forgive me for one minute while I 
Just ring the bell for some fresh tea.” 
_ “Don’t do that on any account. I’m 
just going to say good-bye.” KE. M. D. 
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Here—and There 


Spring fashions are now being announced, 


f | VHERE’s a dictum from the 
pioneers of taste 
Who anticipate what’s going to 
be It 
That the self-respecting woman with a 
waist 
Will in future give a heave and have it 
laced 
In a bit. 


In addition—where I got it goodness 
knows— 
I have heard of a sensational return 
Of the bustle, as a balance I sup- 
pose, 
For I gather it’s an article that goes 
On astern. 


Be it mentioned that my lore is in- 


complete ; 
Of the coming length of leg I’m 
unaware, 
And I’ve yet to be informed by the 
élite 


Of absurdities, if any, for the feet 
Or the hair. 


But a detail that I’ve lately hit 
upon 
In a mystery that’s bound to be 
discussed 
Is a statement that those inches that 
have gone 


From the region of the belt are added 
on 
To the bust. 


From the day our modern woman first 
began 
To get up and tell the world what 
she could do 
She has shown herself—deny it if you 
can 
Just as good as any pudding-headed 
man; 





Better too. 


On the jury or the golf-course, at the 
Bar, 
As a swimmer of the Channel or a 
beak, 
In the Cabinet or aeroplane or car, 
Or as anything, well dash it, there you 
are, 
So to speak. 


Yet, while granting her supremacy of 

brain 
She can argue, if she likes until 

she’s numb, 

But I’ve said before, and now I say 
again, 

She remains, as she will evermore 
remain, 

Darned rum. 
Dum-Dvum. 





“Why, Dears, of course I always fill this first.’ 
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Our Speeches 


H, by the way,” I said casually, 
“they ’re bothering me to speak 
at the Literary Society’s Din- 
ner next Thursday week. Awful nuis- 
ance really, but I suppose I shall have 
to give in. One doesn’t like to refuse.” 

“They ’ve asked me to speak too,” 
said Hawkinson. 

“Fancy that!” I said. I could see 
the man was vexed that I’d been 
invited to speak. He is like that— 


‘Forgive me, darling, for being so 


it’s not that end!” 


inclined to be ungenerous. And yet 
I’d gone out of my way to call round 
and tell him about this little honour 
that had fallen on me. “I suppose some- 
body must have dropped out. I’m 
proposing the toast of Literature.” 

“T,” said Hawkinson with quiet satis- 
faction, ‘‘am responding for Literature.” 

That is the worst of these little 
Literary Societies. They have to take 
anybody they can get. 





nise, but 1 do know 
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“What are you going to say?” 

“Haven't given it a thought yet,” 
said Hawkinson, yawning. 

“Neither have I. I shall speak 
extemporarily.” 

“T wouldn’t go, only my wife has a 
dress she rather wants to wear.” 

“ Just the same with me. Funny you 
being asked, though.” 

“What do you mean—funny ?” 

“Nothing. Tell you what—wouldn’t 
it be a good idea if we rather got 
together over this speech question ?” 

How?” demanded Hawkinson sus. 
piciously. 

‘Well, if I knew what you were going 
to say I might be able to work up a 
point or two——” 

“You'll be speaking first.” 

I hadn’t thought of that. 

“Still,” continued Hawkinson with 
animation, “that’s not a bad scheme, 
Do you happen to have your speech on 
you?” 


B* a curious chance I had got the 
fifth draft of my speech in my 
pocket. I brought it out, and he pro- 
duced a thick pile of papers and notes 
himself. 

“Tell you what,” he suggested. **The 
schoolmaster will be in the Chair. 
Couldn’t you pull some funny stuff 
about feeling nervous in this scholastic 
atmosphere, and then, you see, I could 
say that all who’d ever read anything 
of yours would consider a scholastic 
atmosphere just what you needed ?” 

I didn’t think that at all funny, and 
I was just going to say so when it 
occurred to me that I could quite easily 
get up again when Hawkinson had 
finished speaking and say something to 
cap this. I mentioned my notion, and, 
to my surprise, Hawkinson agreed. I 
daresay he thought I shouldn’t be able 
to compose anything brilliant enough to 
cap him effectively. 

“Then you might allude to that 
time you wrote about Cleopatra having 
a face that could have launched a 
thousand ships,” he suggested. 

“'Too—er—classical,” I objected. 
‘We want to keep it fairly light. But 
I don’t see why you shouldn’t tell them 
of that touching little description you 
once wrote of a teg and her lambs. 
That would go down well in a farming 
district like this.” 

But Hawkinson dissented. He judged 
that his slip was a trifle too indelicate 
for a mixed dinner. So we agreed 
to cut out the rare inaccuracies we’d 
perpetrated at some time or other 
and concentrate on humorous cracks 
at one another. 

“T’ll ask where there is to be found 
a greater writer than Dickens,” I out- 
lined, ‘‘and you’ll say ‘Hear, hear!’ 
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“T understand you have four habitable rooms?” 
“None of them is habitable, Miss—we’re a-using of them all ourselves.” 


and then I'll say something about my 
friend Mr. Hawkinson advancing his 
own claims to rival Dickens in defiance 
of modesty. A pun, see? H—E-A-R and 
H-E-R-E.” 

“Excellent,” said Hawkinson. ‘‘ And 
then you say something about having 
ink in your veins, and I'll say one has 
only to look at you to realise that any- 
thing blue in your blood couldn’t 
possibly be anything more exalted 
than ink.” 

_We worked out a lot of little jokes 
like that. In fact, after a couple of 
hours’ hard work we’d knocked to- 


gether quite a decent script. We ran 
through it twice, and then parted, 
after calling a rehearsal for the follow- 
ing day. 

We kept our telephones pretty busy 
during the next week. Every now and 
then I would think of something funny 
and ring up Hawkinson and arrange 
about slipping it in, or Hawkinson 
would get an idea I was able to polish 
up, and that would go in too. Three 
days before the dinner we had the 
whole thing set. We were word-perfect. 

And then the Honorary Secretary 
came round to see us full of apologies. 








A. E. Pilroch and C. Harden Bax, the 
novelists, had found that after all they 
would be able to attend the dinner and 
make the speeches they’d been down 
for before they’d cried off. Would 
Hawkinson and myself very much 
mind... ? 


E didn’t waste our speeches, 

though. We have done our cross- 
talk act at three village concerts 
already, and are booked up for weeks 
ahead for the Old Folk’s Treat, the 
Choir Supper and the Women’s 
Institute New Year Party. 
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* Rose Lodge?” 
“ No—Ivy Dene.” 


” 


“Sorry, Ivy! 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Involuntary Novelist 


Most popular (in his own day) of Anglo-Irish humorists 
and acknowledged originator (in our own) of the Shavia:: 
irony, CHARLES LEVER, with two well-documented but 
unkempt biographies behind him, is a pretty subject for a 
completer and more critical Life. The completer Life Mr. 
LIONEL STEVENSON has generously given him; and if in the 
modern manner criticism is mainly conspicuous by its 
absence, well, there is no doubt that the chequered career of 
Dr. Quicksilver (CHAPMAN AND HALL, 12/6) is itself well 
worth relating. Oddly enough the dashing needy young 
doctor, getting to know his Ireland, is less appealing than 
the writer. Even the Canadian interlude of his boyhood is 
less stirring than his arrival in the Italy of 1847 with seven 
piebald ponies, three children and no income whatsoever. 
His subsequent effort to work as a novelist in Florence while 
ostensibly functioning as Vice-Consul at Spezia is one of the 
saddest and most comical of the many literary shifts of the 
time; and one sees a supreme chance to interpret that 
essentially pathetic character, the humorist who plies for 
hire. Here, however, the facts are shrewdly and gracefully 
put, and you may essay the interpretation for yourself. 





The Swan 


There are no half-measures about Shakespeare’s Life and 
Art, by PETER ALEXANDER (NISBET, 8/6). The author is a 
whole-hearted devotee. Not, however, as many others are. 
When the thick-and-thin Shakespearean comes across a bad 
chunk it is his custom to say that SHAKESPEARE didn’t write 
it. Professor ALEXANDER is above such weakness. Henry 
VI., for example, to most of us a dreary business which we 
should be glad to shuffle on to somebody else, for him is not 
only authentic Shakespeare but contains ‘‘a vital circulation 
of interest.” Oddly enough, for Henry V., that widely-loved 
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play, he has hardly a good word. He is virtuous in getting 
rid of the idea that, because SHAKESPEARE at one time wrote 
a batch of tragedies, he must necessarily have undergone 
some tragic experience of his own. Personal suffering does 
not always stir a man to write, tragedies or otherwise ; it ma: 

dry him up. He deals at some length—they all do—with the 
characters of Hamlet and Macbeth; the less reverent must 
wonder sometimes what SHAKESPEARE himself would think 
of all these diggings; and he mentions incidentally that 
Othello was apparently done for the first time at some revels, 
Revels! It must have livened things up. With regard to 
SHAKESPEARP’s life, he does not tell us much, but what there 
is is to the point. Opposing a general impression, he believes 
that the poet was well connected on his mother’s side and 
would have had a good education, that he did not steal deer 
or hold horses, that he was a schoolmaster, that his marriage 
was not what we have been led to believe, and that he arrived 
at a decent affluence pretty early in his London career. 
Admirably respectable, no doubt. But do we want too 
much respectability in our SHAKESPEARE ? 


A Young Man in Paris 

THACKERAY once said that he did not take charge of his 
characters, they took charge of him. Mr. Somersgr 
MavucuaMshows that great novels can be written without any 
question of taking charge, but with an exquisite detach- 
ment. In Christmas Holiday (HEINEMANN, 7/6) he shows, 
without comment, the effect of a few days in Paris on an 
ordinary, amiable, well-to-do young man, Charley Mason. 
Charley finds that his old school-friend has become a morbid 
anarchist; he spends his time with the degraded yet heroic 
wife of a condemned murderer, he meets gaol-birds and 
Russian exiles, and for the first time in his life he has to 
question its object and to examine his vague and easy ideas 
on politics and art. He returns with relief to his comfortable 
home, and then discovers with absolute conviction that it 
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SIces 


Remember walls have ears.” 


“ Not so loud, Albert. 
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Mr. BRIGGS. NOT BEING GOOD AT HIS “FENCES,” GOES THROUGH THE PERFORMANCE OF OPENING A GATE. 


John Leech, February 16th, 1850. 


means nothing to him; “the bottom had fallen out of his 
world.” Mr. MaucuHam has returned to the method—his 
best—of Cakes and Ale and The Moon and Sixpence, gradu- 
ally presenting, through other people’s eyes, the picture of a 
character, Strickland or Rose Driffield, in violent contrast to 
the foreground of the book; here it is the murderer, whose 
squalid crime is emphasised by the short vignettes, subtly 
placed, of Charley’s bland and self-satisfied family. Each 
scene—Charley’s home, Paris in clear winter weather, the 
cheap restaurant—is perfectly vivid, each character is living 
and distinct, and the progress of Charley’s disillusionment, 
quietly told in a beautifully spare, almost hesitant, style, is 
‘ profound tragedy. 





“Even as this Pharisee” 


What ALickE MryNELL so aptly called ‘The Newer Vain- 
slory”—the pseudo-liberal spirit that looks down on every 


form of religious discipline and ordinance—is, coupled with 
a rather pretty taste for fantasy, the dominant note of 
The Barly Fields (ConstTaBLE£, 10/-). Nor is this so very 
odd a vein to run through five collected short novels 
by an American Jewish writer; for while worship was, 
according to St. AuGusTINE, the principal contribution of 
Judaism to Christianity—along with Roman government 
and Greek philosophy—“institutionalism”’ is usually 
despised by the emancipated Jew, who fails to see it as the 
very necessary husk of a mystical kernel. So Mr. ROBERT 
NATHAN sandwiches an attractive bent for meditation and 
reverie between denunciations of kill-joy theology : theology 
of the village fundamentalist in The Fidler in Barly and The 
Woodcutter’s House, and theology of the American episcopacy 
in that rather unpleasant idyll, The Bishop’s Wife. The 
most appealing if the least convincing of his novels is the 
hitherto unpublished There is Another Heaven, in which 
a baptized Jew discovers. beyond the stodgy “Church” 
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paradise his conversion has merited, a super-dogmatic 
elysium presided over by Christ Himself. 


Women in Love 

The many readers who expect always to laugh with 
Miss E. M. DELAFIELD may be at first disappointed in her 
new book, Three Marriages (MACMILLAN, 7/6). It is made 
up of three long-short love-stories whose connecting link is 
that each deals with the marriage of a woman who has 
not yet learned to love. The first is romantic, delicately 
Victorian in theme and treat- 
ment, until Rose joins her 
elderly husband in India and 
all the horrors of the Mutiny 
are unveiled before our shrink- 
ing gaze. In the second, 
Violet, the girl of 1897, is much 
too cold and self-consciously 
perfect till love transforms 
her into a scratching slapping 
fury. In the third, set in our 
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WRIGHT (the forger), friends of CHARLES LaMB, are brought 
in side by side, though the first went out to New South 
Wales as a Supreme Court Judge, and the second to Tasmania 
as a convict. Then we have CHARLOTTE BRONT#’s friend, 
Mary Taytor, who served as a model for Rose Yorke in 
Shirley, and of course ALFRED Domett (“‘ What’s become of 
Waring?”’) and Samuet Butter. There is also a note on 
FROUDE’s visit to Sir GEORGE GREY in 1884, and a short 
chapter dealing with the cruise of the Earl and the Doctor 
(PEMBROKE and GEORGE KINGSLEY) in the yacht Albatross 
in 1869. both of which seem to have been included for no 
very good reason except that 
the authors desired to fill a 
few more pages. 


No Time to Lose 
Slack Water (COLLINs, 7/6) 
is a vividly dramatic story of 
a strike that was intended to 
paralyse shipping on the 
Thames, and in it Mr. A. D, 





own timcs, Cathleen and her AMP 
lover are doomed from the be- 
ginning by their circumstances 
and ties, her marriage and his ] 
poverty; it is a tale that rings iign 
true but with a mournful TE 
sound. Inallthree stories there 

are living characters, sustained 

interest and a delicate sense 

of period; they should make 

their author’s circle of readers 

wider than ever. 




















Early Antipodeans 


Messrs. Hecror BoLirHo 
and JoHN MuLGAN, both New 
Zealanders born and bred but 
now living in England, express | 
themselvesasanxious lest “the 
rift between the insular Briton : 
and the Dominions should oS 
grow wider and wider.” With 
this laudable motive at the 
back of their collective mind 
they are celebrating the cen- 
tenary (more or less) of New 
Zealand’s colonisation by the 
publication of a book about some early travellers to the 
Antipodes. Hence The Emigrants (SELWYN AND BLouNT, 
12/6), a fairly readable piece of bookmaking, which 
opens with an account of CHARLES ARMITAGE Brown, 
the friend of Keats, who sailed for New Zealand with 
his son in 1841 and wrote a journal of his voyage, pre- 
served in the Keats Museum at Hampstead. Most of this 
journal is reproduced here for the first time, and we 
gather that those who described the writer as_ the 
“high priest of pioneer pessimists’? were not far wrong. 
After him we have CHARLES MrERYON, the etcher, who set 
sail in a French corvette, the Rhine, in 1842; and one 
WessTER, of Glasgow, who wrote a diary of his voyage in 
the Bengal Merchant. Barron FreLp and T. G. Watne- 
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v Divine’s numerous followers 
have yet another opportunity 
to meet that busy and engag. 
ing trio, Scott O'Hara and Am 
and Ames Coppard. Readers 
of The Pub on the Pool and 
Terror in the Thames do not 
need to be told that O’Haraas 
a journalist is as daring as heis 
efficient, nor will they have for- 
gotten the various activities of 
the Coppards. Here they arein- 
tent on preventing the success 
of a scheme of violent destruc. 
tion and on trying to trace the 
origin of the trouble. 








Full Tilt 

Miss Poa@Bpe Atwoop Tay- 
LoR’s Asey Mayo must be the 
man for those of us who re- 
quire our detectives of fiction 
to keep moving and not to lose 
themselves in reverie. In The 
Annulet of Gilt (COLLINS, 7/6) 
the indetatigable Asey finds 
a murderous state of affairs 
that sends him hither and thither at top speed. Not for the 
first time Miss TayLor employs children to relieve the 
-adaverous side of her story, and the activities of the Pilgrim 
Camera Club might have been extended without complaint 
from the reader. On page 13 of these adventures we are 
told that Asey had been called a “little hayseed sleuth”; 
but on the 252nd (and last) page the Camera Club decides 
that he is the most “newsworthy” person they know. 
And no one has ever worked harder to deserve this epithet. 


send a cable.” 








“Wanted: Medium Size Billiards Table and air gun.” 
Advt. in Kidderminster Paper. 
To pot the red ? ' 
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